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The birds have deep, blue-black wings and heads, with light, deli- 
cate steel-gray bodies, the breasts being softly tinged with red. 
The beaks are pinkish yellow. If a tone is required for a back- 
ground behind the design, use a soft warm blue, suggesting sky. 
This is deeper in color overhead, or at the top of the painting, 
and grows lighter and warmer at the bottom or lower part of the 
panel. 

To paint THIS design IN oil-colors begin with the back- 
ground or sky ; use for the general effect cobalt, white, a little 
light cadmium, madder lake, and a very little ivory black. In the 
lower part use more white, cadmium, and madder lake, with less 
cobalt and ivory black. The green leaves of the creeper vine are 
painted with Antwerp blue, white, light cadmium, madder lake, 
and ivory black. In the shadows add raw umber and burnt Sien- 
na. The reddish touches are made with madder lake, raw um- 
ber, white, and yellow ochre. For the yellow parts use yellow 
ochre, white, cadmium, and a little ivory black, adding a 
very little raw umber and madder lake in the shadows. The 
stems are painted with raw umber, madder lake, white, yel- 
low ochre, and a little ivory black, adding burnt Sienna and co- 
balt in the deeper touches. Paint the rich, blue-black feathers of 
the swallows with ivory black, permanent blue, a little white and 
yellow ochre, madder lake and burnt Sienna. The high lights 
are soft, purplish, blue-gray; paint them with white, yellow 
ochre, cobalt or permanent blue, a very little ivory black, and a 
little madder lake. For the beaks use light red, yellow ochre, 
white, and raw umber. 

To paint the design in water-colors use the same scheme 
of color given above, which applies to any medium. The water- 
colors used are the same in name as those given for the oil-paint- 
ing, with the following exceptions : If transparent washes of 
color are used all white is omitted. For decorative purposes, 
however, it is better to use the opaque colors, and in this case Chi- 
nese white is mixed with all the colors in painting. An undertone 
of plain Chinese white is also generally found of advantage 
placed beneath the painting in color. When painting in water- 
colors use cobalt in place of permanent blue in oil. Substitute 
rose madder in water-color for the madder lake of oil. Use sepia 
in place of the bone brown of oil-color, and lamp-black in water- 
color, to replace the ivory black of oil. The brushes needed for 
water-color painting are one large, round black or mixed hair 
brush, for putting in large washes, and also medium and small 
pointed camel' s-hair brushes for details and fine touches in finish- 
ing. The brushes used for oil-painting are medium and small 
flat bristles, and flat pointed sable brushes Nos. 7 and n. 



PINK AND YELLOW TULIPS. {JPagt r 105.) 

Make the background light, warm gray rather blue in 
quality. A shadow thrown behind the flowers, falling a little 
below and to the right, will improve the general effect. The two 
tulips to the right are yellow, with bright red markings toward 
the centre. The light colored double tulip on the left is a pale 
salmon pink. The green leaves are light, cool and gray in quality of 
color. The stamens are purplish black. 

To Paint the Tulips in Oil Colors begin with the back- 
ground, and use for the general tone white, yellow ochre, a very 
little ivory black, cobalt or permanent blue, madder lake and light 
red. In the shadows use less white, with more ivory black, and sub- 
stitute burnt Sienna for light red. The yellow tones are painted with 
light cadmium, white, yellow ochre, and a very little ivory black. 
In the shadows add madder lake and raw umber. The red tones 
are painted with madder lake, vermilion, white, light red, and a 
very little ivory black, adding raw umber and burnt Sienna in the 
shadows, while omitting vermilion and light red. Paint the.sal- 
mon pink with white, yellow ochre, madder lake, and a very little 
ivory black, adding raw umber and light red in the shadows. Paint 
the stamens with ivory black, permanent blue, white, madder lake 
and burnt Sienna. Forthe green leaves use permanent blue, white, 
light cadmium, madder lake and ivory black, adding burnt Sienna 
and raw umber in the shadows. 

To Paint this Study in Mineral Colors use the same 
general scheme of color given for painting in oil. After sketch- 
ing in lightly with a hard lead-pencil the outlines of the flowers 
and leaves, lay in the background, using for this two parts of sky 
blue to one of'ivory black, of Lacroix's colors. The yellow parts 
of the tulips are painted with jonquil yellow, adding brown green 
in the shadows. For the red markings use flesh red shaded with a 
little ivory black. 

Paint the light pink flowers with carmine, to which a little yel- 
low is added, and shade with carmine mixed with apple green. 

The stamens are painted with rich purple and ivory black. For 
the green leaves use grass green, with a little sky blue added. In 
shading use the same colors, with a little gray or black. 



MEISSONIER'S "MAN-AT-ARMS" (Pagt 106). 

In painting this design in oils we will make the 
doublet and breeches light violet satin with slashings of deep am- 
ber velvet, the leggings and shoes being of light brown leather. 
A vest of black velvet is seen beneath the sleeves. The man wears 
a cap of purple velvet, with long sweeping plumes of white and 
pale yellow ostrich feathers. The flesh-tints are warm and bright, 
with ruddy color for the cheeks and lips. Make the hair a rather 
light, reddish brown. The pike and sword are warm, blue gray 
steel color. The background is a light, warm, greenish gray, 
with a rather purple quality in the general effect, suggesting dis- 
tant foliage. The whole design may be enlarged to any size de- 
sired ; it will be especially effective if painted half or three-quarter 
the size of life on a screen or portiere, using the new popular 
method known as dye-painting. To paint the background use 
permanent blue, white, a little ivory black, madder lake, yellow 
ochre, and raw umber. Make the general tone lighter than the 
costume, and be careful to preserve the relative values. The pur- 
ple and, mag tone? are painted with permanent blue, white, road' 



der lake, a little ivory black, adding burnt Sienna in the shadows. 
For the leather boots and leggings use bone brown, white, yellow 
ochre, a little ivory black, cobalt, and madder lake, adding burnt 
Sienna in the shadows. The steel is painted with permanent blue, 
white, ivory black, yellow ochre and madder lake, adding burnt 
Sienna in the shadows. The amber colored tones are painted 
with raw umber, yellow ochre, white, a very little ivory black, and 
madder lake, adding burnt Sienna in the shadows. Pahit the 
flesh with white, yellow ochre, madder lake, a little cobalt, a very 
little ivory black, and a little raw umber. In the shadows add 
burnt Sienna. For the hair use bone brown, white, burnt Sien- 
na, yellow ochre and a little ivory black. The same colors can be 
used for the beard and mustache, but substitute raw umber for 
bone brown, and use more yellow ochre if the general tone is 
lighter than the hair. The white feathers are laid in with a gen- 
eral tone of light, warm, delicate gray, and the high lights and 
dark accents of shadow are added afterward. For this general tone 
use white, a very little ivory black, madder lake, cobalt, and yel- 
low ochre, adding burnt Sienna in the shadows. Put on the high 
lights with white, yellow ochre, and the least touch of madder 
lake. The brushes used are medium, and small bristles, and flat 
pointed sables Nos. 9 and 11. 

. For dye-painting use the ordinary oil-colors given above, but 
dilute them all with turpentine, and then wash the tone on to the 
canvas or whatever the material to be painted upon. Use large 
and medium bristle brushes, with flat pointed sables for fine 
work. 
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THE QUESTION OF MARGINS AND CONDI- 
TION. 
To pay dollars and cents, and a good many even of 
the former, for a few millimetres of white paper, which, 
of the best quality, can be had for fifty cents the 
sheet — this is, to the outside barbarian, one of the most 
incomprehensible manias of our time. It adds to his 
confusion that those subject to it are numerous and 
important enough to form a class by themselves, and 
that they should be known as bibliophiles — that is, as 
lovers of books, not as lovers of blank paper, in his 
opinion crowns the edifice of folly, and gives a needless 
touch of the grotesque to what was already sufficiently 
ridiculous. Yet it is not without reason that, in the 
case of some Elzevirs, for instance, a millimetre of margin 
is worth a guinea. Let us reason with the. outside bar- 
barian, and see if, upon this point, we cannot convince 
him that he is in the wrong. 

And, first, that he may not accuse us of inventing this 
entire question of margins, and the class of book-lovers 
who pay for them several hundred times their weight in 
gold, let us quote some figures from a recent auction 
sale of books in Paris. A M. Gerard, of Grenoble, a 
collector of the old school, caring little at heart for any- 
thing but good and rare editions, and who thought 
himself sharp, clever, and up to date in taking care to 
secure fine bindings, and to add rare plates to editions 
to which they did not belong, was obliged to sell, in 
1822, a considerable part of his library, and, obtaining 
no such prices as he expected, bid in some 40,000 francs' 
worth of his best books. Lately, these were once more 
placed upon the market ; the result .was disastrous. A 
Montaigne of 1588, in quarto, bound by Trautz, which 
the owner had bid in at the first sale, at 800 francs, 
went for 270. The frontispiece had been repaired. The 
" Princesse de Cleves," Barbin, 1678, bound by Trautz, 
but short of margins, cost to M. Gerard, 700 francs, 
and sold for 290. The " Fables of La Fontaine," 1755, 
bound by Chambolle, very scanty margins, instead of 
1 120 francs, brought but 705. The " Diable Boiteux," of 
the original edition, in binding by Lortic, splendid copy 
except fora mended title-page, brought 141 francs instead 
of 370. And other books with which no fault was to be 
found, sold for half their ordinary prices because of the 
suspicion cast upon them by their belonging to the 
same collection with these mended and short-margined 
copies. 

Enough, we hope, to prove the money value, at the 
present moment, of intact margins. But, now, why 
should such a distinction be made? Why, of a rare and 
desirable edition, should a copy with full margins bring 
twice as much as one with scant margins ? 

Because, in the first place, the distinction has not 
commonly been made before our own times. In the 
past, book collectors were few in number ; they amassed 
great libraries ; they paid special attention to the literary 
contents of their books, and, if any to their appearance, 
it was directed to the binding, the illustrations and 
other equally obvious points. An example on large 
paper or with uncut margins was merely a curiosity of 
the third or fourth order, Consequently, on every pre- 



text and on no pretext, the margins were got rid of. 
Whenever a binding was outworn and the book was 
sent out to be rebound, the margin was trimmed, sheared, 
cut down, at times clear on to the text ; so that, torday, . 
the rarest quality of an old book is that it shall have 
unshorn edges. Meanwhile, with the increase in the 
number of amateurs and of dealers, it has been dis- 
covered that many .excellent editions, reputed rare, are 
not rare at all. Thousands of copies of Elzevirs and 
Aldines and Estiennes, which have been hidden away 
in garrets in provincial cities in Europe, and even in 
this country, have been brought to light ; and, as prices 
have gradually become lower in consequence, collectors ., 
have become more and more difficult to please. In this, 
as in all branches of curiosity, a /few set the' fashion. 
These few, having got nearly all the books that they 
cared for, in go,od editions, have set themselves not to 
add to but to "purify" — that is their word — their col- 
lections. They would sell at a low figure, a mended, or 
soiled, or short-margined copy, in order to buy, for a 
heavy sum, a copy which, by extreme good luck, had 
been preserved just as it came from the printer's hands. 
In this it cannot be said that collectors have been 
actuated solely by the desire to possess what others have 
not ; for a well-made book is, strictly speaking, a work 
of art, and any fortuitous change in its proportions is 
likely to be for the worse. As a relic, too, of the time 
in which it was printed, a book is plainly more valuable 
if preserved in its original state than if inclosed in a 
modern binding, no matter how sumptuous or artistic. 
But it is the desire for rarities which shall be almost, if 
not quite, unique, that is the determining motive of the 
change of taste which has been going on fora longtime, 
and which has manifested itself so plainly in the figures 
of the GeYard sale. Of many of the best early editions 
of the classics ordinary copies may be obtained without 
great trouble or expense ; but it is not so easy to get 
copies on large paper or on vellum and with full mar- 
gins ; hence it is only the latter that are sought after and 
pushed to great prices ; the former have, for years, been 
steadily losing in money value. 

All this is easily understood, and would be justifiable 
if it did not lead to certain practices which are sure, in 
the end, to bring about a reaction. Mr. Lang, in his 
chapter on " The Enemies of Books," mentions with 
reprobation the extra-illustrating fiend, who, in order to 
crowd into one volume dozens of prints, sometimes hun- 
dreds — which do not belong to it, and have often but a 
remote connection with its text — breaks up and destroys 
quantities of other books. But he would not do so if 
these other books were not, in the present state of taste, 
a drug on the market. And, again, to whom do these 
reprobates sell their wares, if not to bibliophiles — foolish 
no doubt, and not so enlightened as Mr. Lang ? The 
best and wisest of the fraternity are not, in fact, above 
committing the same sin in a more venial form. They 
will take two or more copies of a comparatively rare edi- 
tion, each of which may contain a few soiled or worn 
pages, or some faults of impression, and, tearing them 
asunder, will make one " perfect " copy, carefully destroy- 
ing the remainder, so as to enhance the rarity of their 
example. It were no great harm to do this with copies 
really imperfect, that is, lacking an important portion of 
the text ; but as the slightest blot, or stain, or faintness 
of a few lines of type is sufficient to lower the price of a 
book from ten to fifty per cent, it is also sufficient to in- 
duce its owner, if he can secure another low-priced copy, 
to break up both that he may have one valuable example. 
Thus, the indifference of collectors to any but " per- 
fect " copies, leads directly, as well as indirectly, to the 
destruction of many books. And in those classes of 
books which are just now out of fashion, among which 
are some of the handsomest and best editions of the 
classics, the destruction is very great. The inevitable 
result will be that, before very long, these books will 
bring a good price in any kind of serviceable condition. 
And perhaps, at the same time, the average collector 
may come to think that in covering broad margins with 
bank-notes, he was paying too much for his whistle. 



DELABORDE'S " WOODENGRA VING." 

The Vicomte Henri Delaborde's work on the origin 
and processes of engraving is by far the best which attempts to 
give in small space an account, at once technical and popular, of 
the art which has been happily defined as the medium by which 
great artists are made known to the great public. The nine chapters 
into which the work is divided are models of systematic, thorough, 
and concise statement. Wood-engraving, both ancient and mod- 
ern, copper-engraving, etching and steel-engraving, lithography. 
afi4 the various inodern rne^od.? of engraving based on pho^og. 
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raphy are reviewed, their technique explained, and their master- 
pieces described in the brief, but sufficient way which is possible 
only to a master of his subject. A great number of cuts inserted 
in the text help materially to make the book useful to the beginner, 
whether a collector, an amateur engraver, or a general student of 
art, who may consult it as an authority. It has been very well 
translated for Cassell & Co. by R. A. M. Stevenson, and a chapter 
on English and American engraving, by William Walker, has been 
added. This chapter includes a really valuable chronological table 
of engravers of the British School. 



FRENCH ART PERIODICALS. 

L'Art for the latter half of January contains the con- 
clusion of Tourguenieff's comparison between the characters of 
Hamlet and Don Quixote, his final judgment being that the blind 
faith of the Don is more admirable, though not any more useful, 
than the scepticism of Hamlet. The latter, he explains, may be 
said to have accomplished something by his influence on minds 
like Horatio's, stoical, but narrow ; the former, by his influence on 
the much more numerous, sensible, good-natured, but vulgar 
Sancho Panzas. The translation from the Russian into the French 
is by Mikhail Achkinasi. The other articles in the number are 
one on Ligier Richier, a sixteenth century sculptor, and one on 
specimens of wood-carving of the same period, from Lyonnais, 
Bourbonnais<and Dauphine". Both of these are illustrated by plates 
in the text ; and there is an etching, sailor's children playing " Au 
Bord de la Mer," after Ulysse Butin, and one after a study by 
Rubens for a ceiling at Whitehall. 

The Revue des Arts Decoratifs for January 

. has an article on "Eighteenth-Century French Goldsmiths' Work," 
principally on Th. Germain, with a photogravure of a pendule, 
in marble and gilt bronze, of the time, a curious description of 
the " Book of the Coronation (Livre du Sacre) of Louis XV.," the 
conclusionof Ed. Guillaume's" Conferences sur THistoiredel'Art 
et de 1'Ornament," and several shorter articles, all richly illustrated. 

CACTUS and aloes ; banjos, guitars and tambourines ; 
Spanish gypsies, -dancers, and French and English travellers, are 
messed up in a delightful story, " Marecita," by Andre Theuriet, 
in the Revue Illustree for the second fortnight of January. 
There is a " Causerie " about Succi, the faster, by L. de Fourcauld. 
• Paul Bourget has his portrait on the cover, and two pages of de- 
tached thoughts, " Fragments d'un Livre ine'dit," within. Leon 
Proder discourses of Spanish Art, apropos of a fine full-page en- 
graving after the " Menippus" of Velasquez. J. K. Huysmans 
has an article illustrated by Abbey's and Boughton's drawings ; 
and there are a lot of caricatures by Caran d'Ache, a poem by 
fimile Gondeau, " Epiphanie," and an illustrated article on the 
fashions by " La Masque de Velours." An excellent number. 



'A REMARKABLE FRENCH STORY. 
Pecheur D'Islande, by Pierre Loti : Calmann 
Levy, Paris. It is surprising that so unusual a book, already 
crowned by the French Academy, should have quite escaped 
notice here, and scarcely appeared on the book-shelves. The 
" PScheur d'Islande" comes to us like a voice from the sea, with 
its musics its pathos, and passion. The story is of the simplest. 
Yann, the fisherman, is of the sturdy race of " Icelanders," bardy 
sailors of Brittany, who, at the approach of spring, push boldly 
forth on their perilous calling, to the waters lit by the midnight 
sun. Most of them have never seen the summer in France, for it 
is only with the first fogs of autumn that they return to their own 
shores. Nor do they always return in the autumn. The names 
tragically recur of, "father," "son," "brother," "husband," 
on the little wooden slabs in the gray old chapel on the hill. The 
charming Marguerite, or "Gaud," as she is called in her native 
Brittany, loves Yann at first sight, with all her soul and for all 
her life. But Yann's heart is a mystery : untamed, almost 
savage, it has fatal affinities with the sea, and depths we may not 
easily fathom. He comes and goes on his roving fisher's life, 
superbly indifferent or disdainful — we know not what ; while 
Gaud waits and waits — hoping, doubting, despairing, but stead- 
fast as a rock, and never for an instant swerving from the faith 
to which she has dedicated herself forever. The moment comes, 
.and Yann declares his love, which had been her's from the first. 
And why all this suspense, this torture to which he had subjected 
her? Well may he be ashamed to confess it. Simply because 
the stubborn fellow had taken it into his head that every one 
around him was set upon the marriage — all his own people and 
even poor Gaud, herself, whose passion couTd not be concealed. 
So he had doggedly said " no," very well knowing in his heart, 
that some day, when no one expected, it would certainly be " yes." 
" But I am like that," He meekly goes on to explain, and now 
will she ever forgive him ? He hardly dares ask. But the loving 
Gaud already forgets that she has suffered. Tears fill her eyes as 
she listens to his naive avowal ; they are the last trace of her 
sorrow which utterly departs. 

But there is no time now to be lost. The aroused lover presses 
the marriage. To think that he has wasted two precious years 
for a silly freak ! and, besides, the vessel, which is to bear him off 
again, waits in the harbor. The wedding takes place, and a 
chapter of happiness, supreme and complete, illuminates the book. 
Then the clouds gather again and the darkness settles down like 
a pall. Yann sets sail on his last voyage, never to return. The 
sea claims him as her own, and he sleeps, clasped in her savage 
embrace. We shrink from the closing pages of the book ; the 
imagination does not care to dwell upon the wasted figure of 
Gaud, gliding like a ghost through the gray autumn mists to the 
little chapel on the hill, and waiting — eternally waiting. 

Let us rather revert to the wonderful pictures, the brilliant pan- 
orama of sea, sky and land which the author spreads before us. 
Pierre Loti is a master among masters of style. But he is no 
mere word-painter, who treats nature only as a show or a glitter- 
ing surface. Every scene he describes has its significance, its 



response and suggestion to the human spirit that confronts it. 
He possesses the magic wand of sympathy which lays bare all 
secrets. No heart, however humble, shrinks from his gentle 
human touch. Every character he deals with — Yann, Gaud, the 
poor distracted old grandmother, the boy-hero, Sylvestre — each 
one in turn yields us its hidden sense, and we are left vibrating 
with tenderness and compassion for the loving, suffering race of 
men. 

THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMA. 
The passion of the wealthy to penetrate into the 
miseries of the poor, whether from motives of charity or curi- 
osity, has become such a marked feature in London society, that 
a word has been coined to denote it. " Slumming" is a fashion, 
, and to the presentation of this new phase of English social life, 
Mr. James has brought his most finished art and elaborate an- 
alysis. When he tells of a beautiful and capricious woman of 
rank who throws herself into Socialism from sheer boredom, the 
learned feel ho surprise. In "Roderick Hudson," the charm 
which the heroine, Christina Light, had for Mr. James, is so 
perfectly conveyed that the fascination passes over to the reader. 
Her reappearance now as the Princess Casamassima causes a 
thrill of expectation. In spite of the severe training in non- 
expectancy to which Mr. James has subjected his readers, one 
hopes that at last a fine natural force will assert itself. We 
see her in the majesty of her beauty, but still we are disap- 
pointed as Mr. James always disappoints. However original 
or truthful his conception of his characters may be, they only 
reach us through the medium of the cold, attenuated atmosphere 
through which he seems to see the world, an atmosphere which 
paralyzes action and extinguishes the quality of living, breathing 
life. His characters do not act and speak as nature would have 
inspired, but as Mr. James would have spoken or acted under the 
same circumstances. Whether he masquerades as Miss Pynsent, 
the old dressmaker, Millicent Heming, the feminine epitome of 
cockneyism, or poor little Hyacinth Robinson, the victim of the 
Princess's experiment in Socialism, we -must be pardoned for 
thinking that in them it is the limitations of Mr. James that we 
feel ; the same limitation that made Christopher Newman give 
up Madame de Coutre' to a convent and burn the paper that 
might have punished her persecutors ; the same limitation which 
made Lpngmore cease to love Madame de Mauves as soon as he 
found he could marry her. In both cases our interest in the 
characters is so keen that their failure at the crucial moment is 
a personal grievance. Mr. James's conception of Hyacinth's 
birth, life and death is very touching, and would approach great- 
ness nearer than anything he has done, were it not for one 
thing — a fatal resemblance to Neshandof in the " Virgin Soil" of 
Turgue"nieff. Hyacinth is the shadow of Neshandof rendered still 
more impalpable by the dense mesh of words, through which we 
perceive not only him, but all the other characters. The tragic 
end of Neshandof's disenchantment with the cause to which he 
has pledged himself, is a burning and awful reality to us. A 
gentle pity is all we can feel for Hyacinth. 

Judged from the standpoint of life the book is a failure, but 
a failure full of brilliant and delicate touches. Mr. James has 
unfortunately become a " chercheur des mots " for the sake of the 
words themselves, but anyone who cares for his manner will find 
it in this book to perfection. (Macmillan & Co.) 

LITERARY NOTES. 
Taken by Siege. The life of a New York newspaper 

man should furnish a good subject for the novelist, but that he 
has had a perception of that fact is all that the author of " Taken 
by Siege "can be credited with. The hero is a reporter, the 
heroine an opera-singer, and they are supposed to do more or 
less love-making which ends in marriage, but which might, just 
as well, have ended in nothing. The only person in the story in 
whom the reader can take a shadow of interest is the hero's 
brother, who marries a ballet-dancer while engaged to another 
girl, is led into dishonest business courses, and, finally, shoots him- 
self. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

The Jesuit's Ring. A tall, thin man, in close-fitting 

black robe and black cap, appears in the tavern kitchen on a raw, 
cold day in March, just as the Jesuits are being spoken ill of. He 
has a wonderful ring given him, set with a sard from the Temple 
of Solomon and engraved with Hebrew characters signifying 
" Hope and Faith," and endowed with the quality of bringing 
success to whoever, possessed of these virtues, may wear it. This 
is on the banks of the Seine. He next turns up in Mount Desert, 
where he helps to found St. Sauveur and is killed by a party of 
English freebooters. His ring is lost, to be found again nearly 
three centuries later by Captain Herbert Somers, who, by its magic 
power, wins the girl of his heart from an intriguing French count. 
This is worked up into a rather bright story, which would be none 
the worse if its author, Augustus Allen Hayes, had abstained 
from the use of French and Latin phrases such as "Mais, cer- 
tainement, mon cher compte," meaning Comte. (Published by 
Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

The Matrimonial Agent of Potsdam. It is 

quite possible that Herr A. von Winterfeld might not recognize 
his own thought in the following passage of El Rapha's transla- 
tion of his " Humero-Social Romance," as it is called on the title- 
page (published by Thomas R. Knox& Co.) : " The male plant 
feels attracted to the female ; the gentle breezes promote contact and 
kisses between them which are more or less fragrant, and, although 
these contacts and osculations are given and received unconscious- 
ly, still they produce the physical results of matrimony, and afford 
poets the justification of attributing a soul to plants having a cor- 
poreal form." But, though the author may not be answerable for 
the insinuation that some plants are without corporeal form and 
some souls without consciousness, it seems too much to charge 
the translator with making violets "titter to one another," and 
"the indiscriminately loving Thomas cat" remind one of the 



" dissolute serenades of the revelling students of Salamanca." 
In any case, when such richness may be found on the first three 
pages, it were idle for the reviewer to look farther ; he can con- 
scientiously recommend the book to all who love humor of the 
sort that is only half-perceived by the humorist himself. 

Heralds of Easter, drawings by Fidelia Bridges, 
and poetry by Dora Read Goodale, are sent into the world by 
White, Stokes & Allen, in a cover as sweet as the frosted crust of 
a wedding-cake. The heralds are city sparrows, white doves, 
swallows and chipping-birds, on wistaria, apricot-blossoms, daisies 
and pussy-willows respectively. The drawings, printed in colors, 
and the little poems that accompany them in fac-simile of Miss 
Goodale's handwriting, are extremely pretty. The same firm is- 
sues, in similar style, Words of Comfort and Hope, extracted 
from the writings of Molinos, St. Augustine, Mme. Swetchine and 
other heterogeneous, but mostly orthodox, sources. 



NEW PRINTS. 

The publication of new engravings and etchings is, 
every day, with us, assuming larger proportions. Dealers, for- 
merly content to import their entire stock, now find it more 
profitable to publish new work, and some of them confine them- 
selves to the productions of American artists and engravers. We 
purpose, in future, to give the same attention to art publications 
of this sort that we have always given to illustrated books and 
books bearing upon art. 

Frederick Keppel & Co. publish some important 

new etchings. These include the two excellent marines by Regi- 
nald Cleveland Coxe, "The Fog Whistle" and "In the Nar- 
rows," noticed in our review of the Etching Club's exhibition 
last month. Peter Moran has a fine etching of " Santa Barbara 
Mission, California," which recently celebrated its centennial. 
Mrs. Edith Loring Getchell, ne'e Pierce, is represented by a 
clever sketch on copper of a group of firs in a windswept land- 
scape. It is called "A Windy Day." Mr. Keppel's catalogue 
of Millet's engraved, etched and lithographic work, illustrated 
with photogravures from the originals, will soon be ready. Judg- 
ing from some proofs we have seen, it will be a valuable addition 
to the collector's library. None of the illustrations will be the 
exact size of the originals— a wise precaution in these days of per- 
fect fac-simile reproductions which sometimes easily deceive the 
unwary. 

At Knoedler's is to be seen a new etching by Karl 
Haig, perhaps the best living etcher, on a large scale, of archi- 
tectural subjects. His present work is a view of the picturesque 
'' Alcazar of Segovia," perched upon a rocky eminence over a 
brawling stream. The same firm publish Bracquemond's best 
and latest work, "The Water-Carriers," after Millet. Two 
women, one stooping to fill her pitcher, the other standing, are 
in the right-hand foreground, on a bit of shingly river beach. 
The river sweeps past, cutting completely across the picture and 
mirroring a row of trees on the opposite bank. There is a beau- 
tiful evening sky. This is one of the finest examples of the 
needle to be met with in modern practice ; in it Bracquemond has 
proved that it is possible, in etching, to reproduce the technique 
as well as the spirit of an original, and yet add the stamp of the 
etcher's own individuality, much as a good musician will render a 
passage of his favorite composer. Yet no other reproductive etcher 
has done the like. Knoedler & Co. also publish a splendid etching 
by Le Couteau, after a Breton owned by Mr. Knoedler, " Lunch 
in the Harvest Field," three women gleaners resting on the ground 
in a vast field where nothing but a few thistles have been left 
standing by the reapers. A steel engraving, showing a group of 
pretty women studying the Darwinian theory, with the help of a 
lot of stuffed animals, and an etching by Champney of a little boy 
with a sponge, are likewise among the latest publications of this 
house. 

E. F. BONAVENTURE has just published a life-size por- 
trait of Napoleon, etched by Hollyer, afterthe celebrated painting 
by David. Remarque proofs on parchment are offered for $25, 
and on Japanese paper for $15. 

C. KlaCKNER's publications for the past month make 
a pretty long list of themselves, and all are original etchings by 
American artists. Mrs. Merritt's " Eve " is a beautiful nude fe- 
male figure, of which as yet only a few proofs of the first state have 
been printed. P. Moran's " Lowing Herd," limited to two hun- 
dred and fifty copies (the plate having been destroyed), which 
have been printed and nearly all sold, is an excellent cattle sub- 
ject; Bentley's "Harvester" is a picturesque figure, with scythe 
over his shoulder, against a windy-looking evening sky. Spiegle's 
' ' Fatal Shot " is a new thing in Cupids. The little god is repre- 
sented, or misrepresented, by an innocent-looking country boy, in 
homespun shirt and breeches. H. Farrer's " Opening in the 
Woods" is a very successful example of the kind of subject, 
leafless trees around a pool, which that artist affects almost to 
the exclusion of every other. W. L. Lathrop's " Shades of 
Night " is a remarkable study of a river bank with a fine group of 
trees against a darkening twilight sky. He has also etched, after 
Alice Hirschberg, a young woman leaning against a snake fence, 
waiting, doubtless, for her lover. Joseph Lauber has " The 
Day's Work Done," farm horses and man, and a series of deco- 
rative studies ; and F. Raubecheck, two figure-subjects, " The'Old 
Song" and " Winding and Reeling," the latter showing a girl, 
in a New England interior, at work as the title indicates. 

Fishel, Adler & Schwartz publish J. C. Nicol's 

" Winter Morning," an old homestead surrounded by woods and 
buried in snow. C. T. W. Mielatz's " Commercial Wharf, Nan- 
tucket," is a striking composition, with the dark, wooden store- 
house, and a vessel lying, with sails furled, against the wharf for 
centre. W. H. Shelton has "A Long Island Road," deeply 
rutted, and embowered in trees ; and K. Van Elten, one of his 
well-known compositions, " Crossing the Stream." 



